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NOTES. 

THE PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 



One of the immediate effects of the 
opening of the Philadelphia Art Club 
is seen in the very unusual interest 
taken by prominent artists and the 
public in the Exhibition of the Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, now open (Feb- 
ruary 1 6 to March 29). The eclat 
attending the opening reception of the 
Art Club, on December 27, at which 
the visitors exceeded four hundred, 
and included many of the most influ- 
ential representatives of Philadelphia 
society, was calculated to impress ob- 
servers as a hopeful sign of the growth 
of a taste for art in this community. 
The success of the club has undoubt- 
edly largely contributed to render the 
Academy's fifty-eighth annual exhibi- 
tion one of the important mile-stones 
of American art-progress. 

The preponderance of trash hereto- 
fore remarked of Philadelphia exhibi- 
tions is not merely reduced, but almost 
eliminated, — there being nothing posi- 
tively outrageous, and little below the 
grade of mediocre. If there be nothing 
great in actual performance, the average 
is good; a few works must rank fairly 
high, both in figure-painting and land- 
scape, and some of the younger painters 
give brilliant promise for the future. 

Of the painters (excluding the archi- 
tectural section, except John La Farge, 
whose twenty-four studies for windows, 
ceilings, etc., include some most inter- 
esting and valuable figures in color), 
one hundred and thirty-one are from 
Philadelphia and vicinity, and one hun- 



dred and fifty-seven from other places, 
— a gratifying evidence of outside in- 
terest, including, as the latter list does, 
the names of Heniy Bacon, E. H. Blash- 
field, F. A. Bridgman, J. B. Bristol, J. 
G. Brown, A. F. Bunner, H. R. Butler, 
C. C. Curran, M. F. H. De Haas, H. 
Denman, Harry Eaton, C. W. Eaton, 
Childe Hassam, Geo. Inness, C. Lasar, 
G. H. McCord, Frank Moss, F. D. 
Millet, E. Moran, J. C. Nicoll, F. K. 
M. Rehn, C. S. Reinhart, Walter Shir- 
law, E. L. Vail, R. W. Vonnoh, J. 
Alden Weir, J. F. Cropsey, R. Koehler, 
and Wordsworth Thompson. 

Of the exhibitors who come with 
the prestige of the Honorable Mention 
of the last or the preceding Paris 
Salon, Chas. Reinhart, Howard Rus- 
sell Butler, Eugene Lawrence Vail, 
Julian Story, and H. Denman, the 
first-named receives the Temple gold 
medal for figure-painting for his large 
picture " Washed Ashore," and the 
second the silver medal for his land- 
scape, " Gathering Sea- Weed." The 
Tappan prizes of two hundred dollars 
and one hundred dollars, for the work 
exhibited by the students of the Acad- 
emy, were awarded to " Sympathy" by 
Benjamin Fox and " Bad News" by 
M. H. Bancroft, both figure-pieces, the 
former large and daring, though crude 
in color, and the latter a smaller 
picture : a pleasant, expressive-faced 
woman in a sitting position, her head 
thrown back and her hands fallen help- 
lessly in her lap, holding the letter or 
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paper that has caused her discomfort, 
— a decidedly refined and attractive 
performance. As students' contribu- 
tions both are creditable. Elizabeth 
F. Bonsall receives the Mary Smith 
prize of one hundred dollars for her 
" Paying the Model," and Frank R. 
Whiteside " special commendation" for 
his " Afternoon in the Sheep-Pasture." 
All the large paintings, with one or, 
at most, two exceptions, betray how 
strongly the artists are influenced by 
the teachings of the French school. 
Reinhart, though a Pittsburgher by 
birth, and so well known as an illus- 
trator of American themes, instead of 
finding his scene in the frequent in- 
stances of it on our storm-swept and 
picturesque coasts, — with which he is 
doubtless familiar, as they are vividly 
delineated in some of his magazine 
drawings, — introduces us to a group 
of French peasants and a French gen- 
darme gathered about a bleached 
corpse cast up by the sea upon an ex- 
panse of sandy beach which stretches 
off into a measureless distance, broken 
on the left by a wall of great gray cliffs. 
This picture was hung on the line at 
the Salon of 1887 and attracted much 
attention from the critics of the Paris 
press, by whom its award of Honor- 
able Mention was generally approved. 
Our own critics, as was inevitable in 
view of Reinhart's magazine celebrity, 
are disposed to cavil at the work as 
being "illustrative" rather than of truly 
painter-like quality, and it is said that 
this is the characteristic of most of the 
pictures of this display. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to see how any painting 
could better tell its own story. It cer- 
tainly does not need any text or ex- 
planation, but would be just as intel- 
ligible without a title, and to any one, 



learned or ignorant. How, then, can 
any reflection be cast upon it as the 
work of an "illustrator" rather than 
that of a true artist? Nor can we 
perceive much more force in the criti- 
cism of its " unpleasant subject." There 
is, of course, to be observed by the 
painter, as by the poet and the novel- 
ist, the line which is drawn at what 
is degrading and disgusting; but the 
sterner realities of life and death would 
seem to be as legitimate subjects for 
preservation upon canvas as in lit- 
erature. Without straining after effect, 
without contortion of feature or sensa- 
tional contraction of limb, the poor 
corpse tells its sad story of the final 
struggle, followed by the yielding of 
the spirit's casket to the winds and 
waves, which have received and daily 
receive so many such. This may not 
be the sort of picture that he would 
select who wishes to surround himself 
with the soothing inducements to lan- 
guorous ease; but there are others 
who seek in pictures that strength for 
life's battle and those aids to solving 
the problems of existence which are 
found in the best literature, and it is 
for them such pictures are. 

Butler's " Gathering Sea- Weed," a 
much smaller picture, also belongs to 
the French school : horses and cart, 
the figures, the beach strewn with 
the sea-weed, being excellently done. 
Julian Story's immense canvas depict- 
ing Mile, de Sombreuil about to put to 
her lips a cup of human blood, at the , 
bidding of the Paris mob, to save her 
father's life, is an admirable composi- 
tion, though so large and full — but not 
too full — of figures in action. Yet, 
somehow, it fails to be " revolting," as 
some of the critics are calling it, and 
as it indeed should be. It, however, 
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not only does not fully tell its own 
story — which it. needs quite a page of 
history to do — and is so far defective, 
but, its story being known, the canvas 
fails to make itself sufficiently impres- 
sive. Did it succeed in this, we should 
regard it not as objectionable, but as 
a highly valuable acquisition to this 
country just now, when at least two 
of our cities are infested with men 
eager to re-enact the Paris scenes of 
1792. Eugene Lawrence Vail's "Wid- 
owed," a French peasant woman, ac- 
companied by a little boy, walking 
rapidly on the beach, with a wistful 
and pathetic air, is suggestive, but on 
the whole disappointing. There seems 
no good. reason for its large size. His 
" On the Thames" comes nearer to 
realizing the hint of poetry it gives. 
Both are of the dingy hue so effective 
in some hands, and they have the 
merit, too rare in this collection, of ap- 
pealing somewhat to the imagination. 
Far more original are Alexander Har- 
rison's two pictures, " The Open Sea" 
and "The Corn." Harrison has so 
often been called distinctively a col- 
orist that, it surprises one to see in the 
former, upon careful study, the deep 
heaving movement, yet feel as if get- 
ting but a glimpse of the truth in its 
color. In "The Corn," an Indian-like 
girl in the foreground walks towards 
the spectator through the field of faded 
cornstalks, while in the background, 
over the corn, appear the roofs of the 
homestead, with smoke rising from the 
chimneys and over all a delicious haze 
like that of the American autumn. 
Though the picture is striking as a 
whole, the figure seems unequal to 
the part required of it. 

Winslow Homer's "Undertow" is 
original in itself, and is a distinctly 



American work, painted in a style of 
the artist's own. Its oft-told subject 
is two women in bathing attire, the 
elder so muscular that over-confidence 
in her strength seems the natural 
cause of their mishap, the other of 
slighter, youthful form, being dragged 
in shore from among the breakers by 
a couple of stalwart life-savers. Here 
at least is a painter who gives us 
Americans ; and the scene is rendered 
in a bold, masterly way, with none of 
the timidity born of deference to the 
maxims of a foreign school, but with 
the free hand of a man conscious of a 
strength that will cause minor faults 
to be overlooked. 

A large painting by Charles C. Cur- 
ran, entitled " Hanging out Linen," — 
a woman standing out attractively 
against a white sheet, — has originality 
and is singularly forceful, full of in- 
terest in spite of its prosaic subject. 
This artist has also a small canvas, 
" The Golden Opportunity," as well or 
better treated, the subject more prom- 
ising, but still very simple, yet it is en- 
dowed by some witchery of talent with 
a subtle poetic charm. The small fig- 
ures of youth and maiden in the field 
looking off from the spectator and to- 
wards the exquisite golden distance, 
though but little of the faces are shown, 
not only tell their own story, but are 
in such harmony with the scene that 
we feel and sympathize with the natural 
impulse of the lover who finds then and 
there his opportunity to speak. The 
title is most felicitous, and, superfluous 
as it is, contributes a breath to the 
delicate perception of pleasure which 
one feels in this bud of promise in- 
digenous to the soil. This unpreten- 
tious effort opens a vista along which 
one may catch a glimpse of a school 
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of art whose inspiration shall flow 
naturally from the currents and under- 
currents of American life, and whose 
voice, attuned to no foreign tongue, 
shall speak its country's message to 
mankind in that country's vernacular. 

Among excellent large figure-pieces, 
Herbert Denman's " Midsummer Day- 
Dream," — a handsome girl in a ham- 
mock, against a mass of vivid green 
grateful to the eye, and eloquent of 
summer's richness, yet the whole de- 
liciously restful ; Charles Lasar's " Net- 
Weavers," — a wide contrast to Den- 
man's sybaritic damsel, being a group 
of women at work ; Leon Delachaux's 
" A Paques," with its numerous small 
figures in a room, — a Salon mention ; 
De Cost Smith's " Sioux Lovers," rep- 
resenting an Indian camp by night, 
with a young brave wooing his figura- 
tively fair but actually dusky maiden 
to the music of a "love-flute," the 
notes of which are recorded on the 
frame of the picture ; Childe Hassam's 
masterly " Shower on the Rue Bona- 
parte," which, deserving extended no- 
tice, has singularly received but little 
from the critics ; Henry Bacon's steam- 
ship-deck picture, "Taking on the 
Pilot ;" J. G. Brown's " Ready for 
Action," — of course a boy, the action 
a snow-ball fight, — and, ah, how it re- 
calls the exhilaration of those combats 
of boyhood ! — and Charles Danforth's 
" Histoire de Guerre," with its clever 
little figures in an interior, listening 
to the tale. Smaller ones worthy of 
special note are Bridgman's character- 
istic, whitewashy, but charming gossip 
of " The Neighbors — on the Terraces, 
Algiers," a scene of Oriental beauty, 
painted with the skill of a figure-painter 
and the eye of a colorist; near it E. 
H. Blashfield's " Reverie," a creation of 



ideal beauty, its solitary figure also of 
Eastern type, but less conventional than 
Bridgman's, and only resembling Blash- 
field's former work. These two pictures 
seem to appeal to all tastes. It is doubt- 
ful if any two others in the galleries 
please so many. Then we have Childe 
Hassam's " Back from the Garden," a 
charmingly-painted garden, of which 
the fairest flower is the young mistress, 
— a favorable small example of the art- 
ist's talent which should appeal to those 
who complain of his choice of street- 
scene subjects ; H. N. Hyneman's " On 
Tiptoe," a graceful little girl reaching 
up to an overhanging bough ; Robert 
Koehler's small "fashionable-woman" 
picture, " In the Cafe,"— a handsome 
and stylishly-dressed young woman 
seated in a cafe, and ogled by exquisites 
at an adjoining table; F. D. Millet's 
" Quiet Hour," an interior with a 
graceful figure; and Walter Shirlaw's 
" Gypsy," an insufficient representation 
of this able instructor of so many cele- 
brated artists. 

William T. Richards's " Summer 
Clouds," Edward Moran's "Wild 
Night on the Jersey Coast," M. F. H. 
De Haas's " Fresh Breeze" and " Be- 
calmed," and F. K. M. Rehn's " Look- 
ing Down on the Sea at Magnolia, 
Mass.," are vigorous examples of these 
noted marine painters. 

Among the very creditable land- 
scapes are two by George H. McCord, 
J. B. Bristol's " Cloudy Day," J. Alden 
Weir's " Harvest," two by Jas. Craw- 
ford Thorn, the larger of which, " The 
Bouquet," has an idyllic charm of 
color suggestive of Corot, T. B. 
Craig's "Passing Shower," Harry 
Eaton's " Marshes of the Shiawassee," 
George Inness's " Landscape," Chas. 
Linford's " Woods and Fields at Up- 
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sal," C. Wiggins's " Early Morning," 
and C. C. Cooper's " Evening near 
Edam." Excellent painting of sea- 
sand is R. W. Vonnoh's little study of 
" Sand Dunes, Cape Ann." 

Milne Ramsey has several fruit and 
flower, pieces of varying merit, and one 
curious rendering of a lot of metal 
pans, lanterns, etc. One of his contri- 
butions, however, — and one of the first 
to find a purchaser, — composed of a 
spray of tea-roses disposed upon a 
ground of delicate pink hanging, upon 
which also stands a blue vase, is a 
genuine marvel of realism and exqui- 
site taste in dainty color. Verisimil- 
itude of a different order is Haberle's 
" Fresh Roasted" — peanuts, a whole 
frameful, with some overflowing. 

Strange to say, the only nude in the 
display is Ben F. Gilman's " Dryades," 
which is relegated to an isolated corri- 



dor-place alongside the peanut-picture, 
though by no means wanting in grace 
and color. E. E. Baker's " Head of a 
Roman Girl," which is hung somewhat 
high, but conspicuously placed between 
Julian Story's large canvas and But- 
ler's " Sea- Weed," seems well painted, 
and is attractive at long range. 

The exhibition committee of the 
directors, Messrs. C. H. Hart, C. H. 
Hutchinson, Wm. B. Bement, E. B. 
Warren, and J. H. Packard, deserves 
great praise, as does also the committee 
of selection and hanging, composed of 
the artists Messrs. Linford, Craig, G. 
Ferris, Uhle, and Cooper. At the 
conclusion of each exhibition the art- 
ists represented nominate twelve of 
their number to the directors, by whom 
five are chosen as the jury of selection 
and hanging for the ensuing year. 

W. P. 




